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‘Cats rewrite history 
with third straight 
NCAA Tourney crown 


“I'm just happy 
to go out like 
this.” 


ADDALYNN BRADBURY PHOTO EDITOR 
Northwest men’s basketball guard Trevor Hudgins roars toward the crowd in the aftermath of the Bearcats’ 67-58 win 
over Augusta in the National Championship on March 26 at the Ford Center in Evansville, Indiana. 


JON WALKER 
Sports Editor | @ByJonWalker 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. — Northwest men’s basketball guard 
Trevor Hudgins has always dreamed of going out on top. 

The 23-year-old from Manhattan, Kansas, has compiled an 
extensive list of accolades during his five years in Maryville. 
Entering the Bearcats’ matchup with Augusta in the Nation- 
al Championship on March 26, he had won each of the previ- 
ous two national titles, garnered countless player-of-the-year 
awards and became the school’s all-time leading scorer. 

But all of those accolades would’ve felt a little dimmer, a lit- 
tle more tarnished, if the Cats returned to campus with noth- 
ing to show for their latest trip to the Hoosier State. 

So there he stood — elevated on a table, roaring toward the 
Northwest faithful in attendance, while blue and white confetti 
fell upon him in the aftermath of the Bearcats’ 67-58 win over 
the Jaguars at the Ford Center. 

“It hasn’t really set in yet,” Hudgins said after helping win the 
program’s fourth national title. “This game was a battle for 40 
minutes. ... Everybody fought today, and we came out on top.” 

The 9-point triumph clinched Northwest’s third straight win 
in the National Championship, marking the first back-to-back- 
to-back titles by any program in Division IJ history. It’s a streak 
that started with the Bearcats’ undefeated campaign in 2018-19, 
continued when they had one of the most dominant Elite Eight 
performances in 2020-21 and capped off Saturday afternoon. 

They would’ve had the opportunity for it to be four in a row, 
too, if it weren’t for COVID-19 putting a premature end to the 
2019-20 season. Northwest was the top-ranked team in the 
country when everything came to a halt. 

“Tt’s absurd. I mean, it really is,” said Northwest coach Ben 
McCollum, who is now 29-5 in NCAA Tournament games. “Until 
you win one, you don’t understand, like, there’s so many things 
that could go wrong. We were good enough and tough enough 
that we didn’t allow anything to go wrong for three straight sea- 
sons. ... I would be shocked if it ever happens again.” 

Everything was bleak for the ’Cats early on, though. The Jag- 
uars (33-4) entered the contest riding the dominance of junior 
center Tyshaun Crawford, who terrorized opposing teams all 
season with every bit of his 7-foot-1, 264-pound frame. 

He was the aggressor early, grabbing two offensive rebounds 
on the game’s first possession before eventually converting on a 
layup. That continued throughout the first five minutes, a stretch 
he used to force Northwest sophomore forward Wes Dreamer into 
two fouls, and a stretch he used to tally 6 points and four rebounds. 

“We knew we weren't gonna stop him completely,” Dream- 
er said. “We just had to take what he was gonna give us. Fortu- 
nately, we got enough stops to come out on top.” 

Dreamer had come alive in the postseason, notching a dou- 
ble-double in three of Northwest’s five games leading up to the 
season finale. He had drawn the assignment of defending the 
best big man that each team had to offer all season, and the 
Bearcats (34-5) grew accustomed to him making that person a 
nonfactor on any given night. 

With him on the bench a mere four minutes into the game, 
somebody else had to step up. 

Insert Daniel Abreu. 

Abreu, a 6-foot-6 redshirt-freshman forward, was stymied 
during his first few possessions defending Crawford, who fin- 
ished with 15 points and 11 rebounds. After all, he was at a dis- 
advantage to the tune of more than half a foot and 50 pounds. 

But Hudgins, with the ’Cats trailing 11-5, made his way to- 
ward the southernmost baseline of the venue. When he got 
there, Crawford had a message he had seemingly been wait- 
ing to deliver. 

“Y’all have won the last two,” Crawford told Hudgins. “Now 
it’s time for me to get one.” 

Hudgins wasn’t going to forget that, and he moved it to the 
forefront of his mind while preparing to inbound the ball with 
one second left on the shot clock. He wasn’t too fond of what the 
Jaguars’ defense presented, so he patiently waited — almost until 
the expiration of the allotted five seconds — before finding red- 
shirt-freshman guard Mitch Mascari in the corner for a triple. 

It wasn’t too long after that — two possessions and 54 sec- 
onds — when Hudgins scored his first points of the game on a 
turnaround jumper. The Jaguars made it a priority to slow him 
down, and up until Crawford’s comments, they had. 

His initial basket was the beginning of an onslaught, though, 
one that featured 22 points in the final 14 minutes of the first 
half en route to a game-high 31. He had the 16th 30-point game 
of his career during his final time donning the green and white. 

Part of Hudgins’ scoring spree was one of his patented step-back 
3-pointers. It was a triple that gave him his 2,820th career point, mov- 
ing him by Central Missouri’s Bill Fennelly (1977-81) to become the 
MIAA’s all-time leading scorer. In the history of the league, official- 
lyno other player has scored more points in their career than No. 12. 

That helped the ’Cats carry a 39-28 lead into halftime, an ad- 
vantage they didn’t take too long to expand on. 

Within the first seven minutes following the intermission, 
Northwest climbed out to a game-large 18-point lead (52-34). 
It seemed like everything was going just the Bearcats’ way. 

They had, with a combination of Abreu and Dreamer, weath- 
ered Crawford’s storm. They had found a way to manage on 
offense while the Jaguars threw everything they had at them. 

Then the Bearcats went six minutes without a single point, 
finding themselves clinging to the very edge of a 57-56 lead with 
2 minutes and 38 seconds left. 

“T feel like we hit the brakes a little bit on defense,” Hudgins 
said. “They were getting easy opportunities at the offensive end. 
... They were just fighting harder than us those few minutes.” 

That’s when Northwest junior guard Diego Bernard, who was 
battling a left knee injury and had been in foul trouble since the 
first two minutes of the first half, made a much-needed impact. 

Northwest’s offense was scrambling, so being the “spark 
plug” that the ’Cats claim him to be, Bernard made a play that 
flipped the script on everything the few minutes prior had been. 
He drove the lane — a regular occurrence for the slasher — be- 
fore two defenders closed in on him, allowing him to dump the 
ball off to sophomore forward Luke Waters. 

That was a bucket that forced Augusta to foul until the end, 
and the Bearcats capitalized on nearly every single one of their 
free-throw opportunities en route to the finish line. When they 
got there, Hudgins knew the only way he wanted to celebrate. 

But right before he climbed up there — right before he stepped 
into the spotlight one last time — he turned to Bernard and hugged 
him. The two have been intertwined since Bernard’s arrival in 2018, 
which was Hudgins first year as the starter, so it seemed only fitting 
that they shared one final embrace on the court after going 17-0 in 
NCAA Tournament games during their time together. 

“That’s my guy,” Hudgins said. “That’s my brother, for real. 
I wouldn’t trade him for nobody.” 

“Having those two together for —” McCollum said before 
choking up. “It’s a special deal. It’s bittersweet, because those 
two together, I won’t get to coach again.” 

Shortly after hopping down from that table, Hudgins made 
his way through the handshake line before eventually joining 
his teammates for one last celebration with them. 

Hudgins didn’t care about any of the hardships. He didn’t 
care about the doubt that people cast on the ’Cats throughout the 
season’s entirety. Marveling in that very moment, he just cared 
about the piece of net tucked into and sticking out of his left sock. 

Trevor Hudgins had always dreamed of leaving on top. 

“Tm just happy to go out like this.” 
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Men top Sea Lions to cap off perfect season 


ANDREW WEGLEY 
Former Managing Editor | @andrewwegley 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. (2019) — As con- 
fetti rained onto the hardwood at the Ford 
Center, the Northwest men’s basketball 
team found itself in the middle of it. 

In the middle of the court, a group of 11 
players, numerous coaches, assistants and 
administrators raved to the tune of “Cele- 
bration” by Kool and the Gang playing over 
the arena’s loudspeakers. 

In the middle of the commencement, 
they laughed and danced and hugged one 
another. Some even cried. They clutched 
the NCAA Division II National Champi- 
onship trophy and took turns kissing it. 

And in the middle of it all, the Bearcats 
were anything but that. They moved past 
Point Loma by a score of 64-58 in the na- 
tional title game March 30, 2019. The thin- 
ning of the pack was complete, and the 
Bearcats were indeed the center of atten- 
tion, but they were nowhere near the mid- 
dle. They were on top. 


“T’m speechless,” freshman guard Trev- 
or Hudgins said. “Honestly, our team is just 
family to me. We love each other. We play 
for each other. We trust the process. Welis- 
ten to Mac. We just buy in.” 

The win was the 38th in a row for 
Northwest, completing its flawless season. 
It came in a familiar fashion. The Bearcats 
shot well from three, hitting 44.4% of their 
attempts from beyond the arc, and they 
played excellent, defensively. 

Northwest held Point Loma, a team 
that averaged 80.1 points per game head- 
ing into the title matchup, to just 58 points. 
The Bearcats allowed the Sea Lions to make 
only three shots from downtown. 

The Bearcats graduated the win- 
ningest class in program history last 
spring, one that included three-time 
MIAA Player of the Year Justin Pitts. 
They were expected to take a step back. 
Instead, they stepped forward. 

“Who does that?” McCollum asked in 
the aftermath of the win. “(We) lost four 
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JON WALKER 
Sports Editor | @ByJonWalker 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. (2021) — North- 
west men’s basketball was never supposed 
to be here. 

The Bearcats watched last season’s ti- 
tle run crumble due to COVID-19 halting 
the world of sports, and they weren’t sure 
if they'd be able to play this year either. 

After battling through the gauntlet of 
the MIAA, the ’Cats were three minutes 
away from having their season ended cour- 
tesy of Northern State in the Central Re- 
gion Championship. Northwest trailed by 
11 points with 3 minutes and 4 seconds left 
before battling back to win in overtime. 

And despite all of the trials and tribula- 
tions over the last year, the second-seed- 
ed Bearcats took down top-seeded West 
Texas A&M 80-54 in the National Cham- 
pionship on March 27, 2021, which se- 
cured the program’s third national title 
in four seasons. 

“It was probably the most difficult 
one,” said Northwest coach Ben McCol- 


lum, who has been at the helm of the 
program during all three national titles. 
“Just in regards to handling success, the 
emotions of COVID, the emotions of last 
year — all of those different things — it 
made it really difficult.” 

As trying as the entirety of the sea- 
son was, every game Northwest played in 
Evansville, Indiana, seemed to be the com- 
plete opposite. The Bearcats outscored 
their opponents 255-177 during their fi- 
nal three games of the season, which is the 
largest victory margin for a team through- 
out the three Elite Eight games (78). 

Senior forward Ryan Hawkins was at 
the forefront of all three of the victories, 
averaging a double-double throughout the 
postseason with 25.8 points and 10.4 re- 
bounds per contest. He tallied 31 points 
and 18 boards in the title game, which 
capped off his run of individual domi- 
nance and led to the senior being named 
the Elite Eight’s Most Outstanding Player. 

“Yeah, he’s a pretty good player,” said 
McCollum, who recruited Hawkins from 
Atlantic, Iowa. “He puts a lot of work into 


starters from a team that probably could 
have won a national title. ... This is the 
result of what everybody in the past has 
done and what our kids have done this 
season, carrying on that culture.” 

McCollum raved about his freshman 
guards, Hudgins and Diego Bernard, as the 
two sat next to their coach, wearing their 
championship hats backward with pieces of 
the net they’djust cut down tied to the straps. 

Bernard scored 14 points in the title 
game and Hudgins dropped 12, while 
senior swingman Joey Witthus led the 
way for Northwest with 24. While fight- 
ing through a hip injury that limited his 
playing time in each of the previous two 
games, Witthus logged 40 minutes. 

“Joey Buckets,” McCollum said. “That’s 
what he does: gets buckets.” 

In the aftermath of his second nation- 
al-title win, McCollum said the thing he’d 
remember most about this team is its con- 
sistency and passion, among other things. 
It’s what delivered the Bearcats here. 


it. ... He got on at the right time, and that 
helped us quite a bit.” 

Hawkins wasn’t alone, though, as 
sophomore forward Wes Dreamer tallied 
19 points and 11 rebounds for the third 
double-double of his career. 

Hawkins and Dreamer personified 
the dominance Northwest displayed for 
the entirety of 40 minutes. The Bearcats 
were 50% from the field, including 46.7% 
from beyond the arc. 

Northwest used its length to hold West 
Texas A&M to 31.3% from the field, in- 
cluding 5-of-24 from deep (20.8%). The 
Bearcats planned to be dominant, mostly 
due to the size advantage they possessed 
over the Buffs. 

They knew it'd be like that when the ball 
was tipped, despite the game being tied at 
13 near the midway point of the first half. 

“T felt like through the first posses- 
sion, we knew we would be able to con- 
trol the game and take what we wanted,” 
Hawkins said. “Under 10 minutes left in 
the game, we knew they were going to 
try and make a little push there ... kind 


Their touted culture helped lead them to 
Evansville, where they cut down nets. The 
team will soon be fitted for rings for whatit ac- 
complished here. The campaign that started 
witha poorly-played scrimmage and a season- 
opening overtime victory that the Bearcats 
nearly lost resulted in a national title. 

A year ago, the Bearcats lost their last 
game of the season, falling in the first 
round to Minnesota State-Mankato. Back 
then, the future of the team was unclear. 
Graduating that senior class was sup- 
posed to set Northwest back. It didn’t. 

Against all odds, the Bearcats are 
champions with a young core and a bright 
future. They were supposed to be a work 
in progress, a reloading team. This was 
supposed to be a building year. But they 
weren't, and it wasn’t. 

Instead, they’re champions. Again. 

“T kind of like showing up to family 
Thanksgiving with a watch and tworings, 
so we'll see,” Hawkins said. “I’m running 
out of fingers.” 


2021 


NW fights through COVID for back-to-back titles 


of thought it was over then.” 

To start his postgame press confer- 
ence, McCollum — who had just won his 
300th game — assured everyone in at- 
tendance that the Buffs didn’t have any- 
thing to hang their head on. The 12th- 
year coach was near the lowest of lows 
before rising to where he is today. 

McCollum went 22-31 in his first two sea- 
sons at Northwest, which were his first ever 
years as a head coach. The rest is history. 

He doesn’t care about his own personal 
accolades. He isn’t too concerned that he’s 
won 300 games in 12 years. The 300th 
means as much to the coach as the first, 
which came Nov. 16, 2009, in a 105-55 
triumph of Manhattan Christian College. 

In the last five seasons, Northwest has 
captured five MIAA regular season titles, 
four MIAA Tournament titles, three na- 
tional championships and a record of 159- 
8. The Bearcats’ latest run is one that'll go 
down as one of the best in Division IT his- 
tory — at least McCollum thinks so. 

“T don’t think there’s been many bet- 
ter, if there is any better,” McCollum said. 
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First Baptist Church of Maryville 
Join Us On Sundays 


Sunday School - 9:30 a.m. 
Worship gathering - 10:45 a.m. 


Dale Baker, Pastor 


Phone - (660)562-2616 
Email - fbcmaryvillemo@gmail.com 
Website - www.fbcmaryville.com 


121 E. Jenkins St. Maryville, MO 64468 
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333 South Davis Street 
Maryville, MO 64468 


Mass times: 
Saturday- 5:00 p.m. 


Reconciliations by appointment. 


www.stgregorysmaryville.org 


First Christian Church 


Disciples of Christ 


Sundays: 

9 a.m. Discipleship Classes 
10:30 a.m. Worship onsite 
livestreamed on our facebook page 
Facebook.com/FFCMaryvilleMo 


201 West Third, Maryville 
660.582.4101 


Campus contact: Deena Poynter 
660.541.1336 


www.fccmaryvillemo.com 
fecmaryvillemo@gmail.com 


The monks of Conception Abbey invite you to join 
them for prayer, just 20 miles east of Maryville. 
People of all faiths are always welcome. 


For a complete listing of our daily prayer schedule, 
visit www.conceptionabbey.org/guests. 
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Living the Benedictine Tradition 


FIRST UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 


Everyone Is Welcome Here 


WWW.MARYVILLEFUMC.ORG EMAIL: PASTORKIM@MARYVILLEFUMC.ORG 
YOUTUBE: MARYVILLE FUMC FACEBOOK: FUMCMARYVILLE 


Join us for worship 
Sundays at 9 and 11 am 


660-582-4821 
CORNERS OF 1ST & MAIN, MARYVILLE, MO 


$2.9 AND. 
10:30 


1122 S. MAIN STREET 
THEBRIDGEMARYVILLE.COM 
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A SEXUAL VIOLENCE AWARENESS PROJEC T 


soe 


INTRODUCING THE 


The “Letters from...” project was created in 
partnership with the Northwest Missourian 
Editorial Board, Northwest Wellness Servic- 
es and North Star Advocacy Center, and will 
be a part of the Opinion section. The series 
will run from the March 24 issue of the paper 
throughout the month of April for Sexual As- 
sault Awareness Month. A portion of submit- 
ted letters will be published in print, and all 
eligible letters during the length of the series 
will be published at nwmissourinews.com. 

The project’s purpose is to give a platform 
for survivors of sexual assault to share their 
stories anonymously. The letters are a series of 
first-hand accounts of consent and sexual vio- 


RESOURCES: 


NORTH STAR ADVOCACY 
CENTER 
660.562.2320 


WELLNESS SERVICES 
660.562.1348 


UNIVERSITY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 
660.562.1254 


TITLE IX AND EQUITY 
660.562.1873 


MARYVILLE PUBLIC 
SAFETY 
660.562.3209 


NODAWAY COUNTY 
SHERIFF’S DEPARTMENT 
660.582.7451 


MOSAIC MEDICAL 
MARYVILLE 
660.562.2600 


MEGHANN KOSMAN: 
COURT & VICTIM ADVOCATE 
advocate1 @northstarac.org 


JACKIE COCHENOUR: 
DIRECTOR, CHILDREN’S 
ADVOCACY TASK FORCE 
jcochenour@nodawaycountymo.us 


NATIONAL DOMESTIC 
VIOLENCE HOTLINE 
800.799.7233 


NATIONAL SUICIDE 
PREVENTION LIFELINE 
800.273.8255 


lence from Northwest students. 

Through this project, survivors are encour- 
aged to be as open and honest with their sto- 
ries as they wish. 

Survivors wishing to share their stories can 
submit letters to lettersfromoo@gmail.com. 
We ask that submissions are free of names, 
quotes that could link directly to an individu- 
al, or calls to action that could harm oneself or 
others. Letters will be edited for grammar and 
AP style. If your letter does not meet the cri- 
teria initially, feel free to resubmit with edits. 

The Editorial Board, Wellness Services and 
North Star will not share any confidential infor- 
mation with any outside sources. 


THE FOLLOWING IS AN 
ACCOUNT FROM VICTIMS OF 
VIOLENCE, WHICH MAY CONTAIN 
TRIGGERS FOR THOSE WHO 
HAVE EXPERIENCED SIMILAR 
ATROCITIES. THEIR STORIES OF 


SURVIVAL AND BATTLING STIGMAS 


REMAIN ANONYMOUS. IF YOU 
OR SOMEONE YOU KNOW HAS 
EXPERIENCED VIOLENCE, PLEASE 
REACH OUT TO THE RESOURCES 
LISTED ON THIS PAGE. 


FROM: ANONYMOUS 


Dear (Name Redacted), 

Iam writing this letter for you. You know who you 
are. We both know you won't see this, so I guess I’m 
writing this for me and others who have been hurt. 
You weren’t what I ever thought my attacker would 
look like. You weren’t a stranger who grabbed me in 
a dark alley. A drunk guy at a bar who couldn’t take 
a hint, or “no” as an answer. No, you were someone 
who I trusted, who I thought I’'d marry once I fin- 
ished school. But things were different then. I was 
different then. When we met, I was just a little girl. 

I was 14 and you were 17. You were kind and 
funny. You sucked me in with your charm and 
your openness about your trauma. You let me see 
your scars right away, so I let you see what few I 
had. There were good times with you. That’s what 
makes it so hard to accept what happened. Maybe 
you don’t see what you did wrong even if you take 
the time to really reflect on what happened in those 
five and a half years. But for me, I think about that 
a lot, more than I want to. But those memories are 
fading, thankfully, but the emotional scars are still 
there. They are a part of me now, for better or worse. 

It started small, and I thought that it was what 
I wanted. But that one game that had me sobbing 
on your bed in your first apartment was my brain’s 
way of trying to tell me that this wasn’t OK, that I 
needed to listen to it. But I didn’t. Ijust wanted so 
much to make you happy, to make you WANT to 
stay with me. So, I went along with all of it, even 
when I was scared and didn’t want to. Maybe that’s 
why you have no idea what I’m talking about. Be- 
cause I pretended I was OK with it. But I tried to 
fight it. I tried to tell you no. That only led to fights 
and you asking, “Don’t you love me? Don’t you 
trust me?” You used those words to force me when 
I was too strong physically to stop you. You used 
those words to take my strength away. 

When I wanted to step away from you because 
you had become someone I finally knew I couldn’t 
be with and be safe and know that you wouldn’t 
listen when I said no, you told me things like, “If 
you leave me, I'll kill myself. I'll have nothing else 
to live for.” Those were more words that kept me 
pretending I was OK with what happened. That 
helped me rationalize what was being done to me 
as, “Well, we're in a relationship, so it’s my job to 
give him whatever he wants in the bedroom.” I see 
now that this is not the truth. But it was my brain’s 
way of trying to make sense and bridge the gap be- 
tween the you who brought me flowers and held 
my hand with the version of you who pressed his 
hand against my throat. Your hand that persisted 
no matter how many times I pulled it away. 

I see now the things that I refused to see then. 
I went and got help. I have come to some sort of 
peace with what you did to me, but the confliction 
comes in with those memories, the memories of 


the good times when you were kind and support- 
ive, not controlling and demanding. 

I'll be honest. There were times where I hated 
you, hated you for what you had done to me, the 
scars you had left. How you made it to where when 
anyone touched me, I shut down. I shut down be- 
cause, toward the end, that was the only way that 
I could handle what you were doing with my body. 
But I have had to come to terms with all of what hap- 
pened. Now I know it wasn’t my fault. You were the 
adult. You should have known better. You should 
have listened when I said I didn’t want to do some- 
thing or that I was uncomfortable with what you 
were doing. But I can’t change the past, no one can. 

All I can do now is try to forget and, hopefully, 
forgive you for what you did. For now, I haven’t 
forgiven. Not that you care, but I feel I can’t for- 
give you without telling you that what happened 
was OK and that we can be friends now. We can’t. 
And it was not OK. I have to find something ad- 
jacent to forgiveness, something that lets me not 
hang on to the trauma and anger that I have to- 
ward you. I hope I can get there soon. But I know 
that I can’t forget. 

For everything that you did to me, I now have 
the chance to bring some sort of good from all that 
pain and all those scars. I think that the only way 
I can move on is by writing this letter, not for you 
to read but for others who have been hurt like me. 
To reach out and let them know that it’s not their 
fault, that what happened to them has hurt them 
and there’s, unfortunately, no way to undo what 
has been done, but there is a way to move forward 
and not to be haunted by the ghosts of the past. 

For others who have been hurt, I am here for 
you. I have been down the road of healing, and I 
am still on it, but I know that you all can move for- 
ward stronger than you were before, stronger than 
you should have to be. 

My wish for all of you is that you find some sem- 
blance of peace, that you reach out to profession- 
als in the support industry and aren’t afraid to tell 
your story. You won’t be blamed. You will be be- 
lieved. You will be held by those who care about 
you and want you to be all that you were meant 
to be before this happened. There is nothing that 
justifies what has happened to you — not your 
clothing, not how many drinks you had, not who 
you were with or where you were at. I was wear- 
ing jeans and a T-shirt. My attacker was my boy- 
friend, someone I trusted and genuinely loved. But 
what he did was not OK. 

For those of you who are survivors, please know 
that we are all behind you, supporting you and 
wanting you to know without a doubt that you are 
worthy of true love that listens and respects you 
and your boundaries. That you are worthy of hap- 
piness. That you are worthy of healing. 
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NEWS 


Inmate death investigation continues 


KENDRICK CALFEE 
Editor-in-Chief | @calfee_kc 


An inmate at the Nodaway 
County Jail was pronounced 
dead at Mosaic - Maryville March 
19 after suffering an apparent 
medical emergency. Upon fur- 
ther investigation into his death, 
there is no foul play suspected. 

Nodaway County Sheriff Ran- 
dy Strong said the inmate, whose 
name has still not been released, 
was arrested for allegedly violating 
a protection order issued against 
him and another individual. 

The inmate’s name has not 
been released by the depart- 
ment, because the county pros- 
ecutor did not have a chance to 
file official charges against him 
prior to his death. The incident 
occured within 24 hours of the 
inmate’s confinement. 

“We are still not comfort- 
able releasing the name at this 
time since there were no charg- 
es filed,” Strong said. “They said 
the official autopsy could take 
three months to get.” 

Upon his arrest, the inmate 
was evaluated by medical per- 
sonnel due to his blood alcohol 
content to determine if he was 
fit for confinement, a procedure 
police often do for suspect safe- 
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The building needs a new 
HVAC system, estimated at 
$600,000 for replacement, and 
new LED lights, estimated at 
more than $200,000. 

The money generated from 
this sales tax will go to improve- 
ments to the Maryville Aquatic 
Center. The 29-year-old build- 
ing needs new pumps, valves, re- 
pairs to slides and other repairs. 
Other City Council Business: 

The Council approved a con- 
tract with Watchguard Inc. for 
the purchase of three dash cam- 
era systems for the Maryville Po- 
lice Department. Funding for 
this will come from the Local 
Crime Prevention Grant Pro- 
gram through the state. 

The Council approved a res- 
taurant lease with Brown Bread 
LLC for William Coy’s at Mozin- 
go Lake Recreation Park. 


CRIME LOG 


for the week of Sept. 3 


ty. The medical personnel deter- 
mined the inmate to be fit, and 
he was booked into the jail in a 
cell in which no other inmates 
were occupying. 

Body cameras worn by the ar- 
resting Maryville police officers 
showed a lawful arrest with no vio- 
lence and the suspect cooperating. 

Shortly after 2 p.m. March 
19, the inmate was seen in a jail 
camera shaking and collapsing, 
suffering from what deputies 
suspected to be a seizure. 

“The deputies did a good job 
of getting to him and starting 
compressions,” Strong said. 
“One tended to the inmate while 
the other called EMS.” 

Though the official autop- 
sy could take three months, 
the preliminary autopsy report 
shows the cause of death to be 
primarily medical. 

At the request of Strong and 
the Nodaway County Sheriff's 
Department, the investigation is 
being completed by the Buchan- 
an County Sheriff’s Office and 
the Nodaway County Coroner. 
The investigation is ongoing. 

Strong told the Missourian he 
will wait to discuss further details, 
including the inmate’s name, un- 
til the investigation is completed. 
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A car passes by the Nodaway County Jail March 29. There is an ongoing investigation into a March 19 death in 
which an inmate at the jail suffered an apparent medical emergency. 
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Missouri Supreme Court Judge Zel Fischer, presiding Judge Douglas Thomson and Judge Gary Witt sit in the J.W. 
Jones Union Ballroom while hearing arguments on the four cases throughout Missouri. 
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Police Department 


March 29 

There is a closed 
investigation for a fire alarm in 
South Complex. 
March 26 

There is an open 
investigation for stealing in 
Forest Village Apartments. 

There is a closed 
investigation for a fire alarm in 
Hudson Hall. 
March 25 
There is a closed investigation 
for tampering with a motor 
vehicle in Parking Lot 39. 
March 23 
There is an open investigation 
for forcible fondling - sexual 
abuse in the second degree in 
Hudson Hall. 
Eugene Nelson, 36, was 
arrested on College Park Drive. 


Visit 
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“Mr. Hudson was experienc- 
ing psychotic symptoms at the 
time — at least he appeared to be 
from the police reports,” Espar- 
za said. “With Mr. Hudson’s lack 
of any prior involvement in the 
criminal justice system, that one 
day he just goes out, grabbed a 
gun, makes wild accusations, and 
shoots three people.” 

According to Witcher and po- 
lice officers on the scene, Hud- 
son’s behavior and symptoms 
were similar to those under the 
influence of PCP, but Hudson 
denied any medical test while at 
the hospital. 


Greg Barnes, representing the 
state, argued that since Hudson 
called his aunt before the shoot- 
ings, he had a guilty conscience. 
He also pointed out he even tried 
to dispose of the evidence by hid- 
ing the shotgun in the sewer. 

“Sheer speculation is not 
enough,” Barnes said. “There 
were allegedly three people who 
would’ve known what was in that 
joint. Two relatives of his were 
involved, one of which he spec- 
ulates may have laced it, and he 
did not call any of those people 
at trial.” 

Schumacher v. Stadler was ap- 
pealed by Schumacher after the 
Circuit Court of Andrew Coun- 
ty ruled that both he and Stadler 
owned one-half interest on a 


house Schumacher purchased for 
Stadler when they were in a ro- 
mantic relationship. 

Stickler and Stickler v. Mc- 
Ginnis and Wells was appealed 
to carry out the terms of a set- 
tlement after a motor vehicle 
and motorcycle accident that 
resulted in the death of Stick- 
lers’ father. 

Adams vy. Treasurer of the 
State of the Missouri saw law- 
yers plead their cases in a work- 
er’s compensation case of Adams 
over if he qualified for disability 
benefits as the result of three sep- 
arate injuries from 1984, 2001 
and 2015. 

The cases were all submit- 
ted for appeal, and their ruling 
is pending. 
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The Great Resignation re- 
fers to the increase of American 
workers who decided to leave 
their jobs since spring of last 
year. In December, there were a 
total of 4.3 million people who 
had quit their jobs, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor 
Statistics, leading to employers 
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struggling to retain workers and 
keep spots filled. 

“T think we filled 43 of those 
53, but in the meantime, we 
have had people who were al- 
ready working for us resign or 
retire,” Fox said. “So when you 
combine the two, we brought 
new people in, but we’ve had 
people that we’ve had with us 
leave. And so we are still run- 
ning into trouble with that.” 

Fox said that with people 
leaving, they are having to make 
up for those vacancies while still 
trying to get ahead by hiring 
new attorneys. 

Another part of the $3.6 
million for public defenders is 
going toward a pay raise. Fox 
said Missouri public defenders 
start out at $52,000 a year and 
move up to around $70,000. 

“Four or five years ago, we 
really had a much smaller bud- 
get than we do now. But since 
we were able to get those ad- 


Pitzenberger 


ditional funds, we were able to 
increase the salaries of a lot of 
people, and that’s led to higher 
retention,” Williams said. 

Though this funding helps 
pay defenders more, working at 
a private practice can start law- 
yers anywhere from $60,000 
to $70,000, according to The 
Missouri Bar. Nonetheless, Wil- 
liams thinks the pay raise helps 
keep defenders. 

“It’s just not competitive with 
a lot of other attorney positions. 
People aren’t generally going to 
come here, you know, kind of 
for that salary,” Williams said. 
“So when we really bumped 
those numbers up, I think we 
have seen an increase in reten- 
tion.” 

These vacancies, though, 
may not be solely tied to pay 
and turnover. 

Despite around 20% of the 
U.S. population living in rural 
communities, only 2% of small 
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law practices are in those ar- 
eas, according to South Dakota 
Law Review. 

“Part of the issue is, in some 
of these rural areas, we don’t 
have people that are wanting to 
practice law or to maybe move 
up here and live in these smaller 
areas,” Williams said. “So, even 
though we have these spots ap- 
proved, we can’t necessarily al- 
ways get them filled.” 

The lack of desire or motiva- 
tion to bea public defender in a 
rural area can cause a legal des- 
ert, leading to defenders being 
spread thin to represent people 
charged with crimes. 

“The bottom line is we need 
to be able to provide effective 
assistance to our clients,” Wil- 
liams said. “If we have too many 
cases, we can’t do that.” 

With the Missouri Justice 
Fellowship Program, along with 
the additional funding, Mis- 
souri has ended its waitlist but 
is still looking to fill the vacant 
attorney positions. 

“The attorneys who work 
for us are the best criminal de- 
fense attorneys in Missouri,” 
Fox said. “They’re skilled prac- 
titioners, they care about their 
clients, and they do an excel- 
lent job. They are typically the 
attorneys that you will find in 
the courtroom trying cases and 
the attorneys that you will find 
in the appellate courts arguing 
appeals and making law.” 
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SAC Representative Brady Netzel stands to speak at the March 29 Student Senate meeting. The Inclusion Committee announced during the meeting that Black 
Student Union and Student Activities Council are having a hygiene product drive April 1-15. 


Senate executive ticket runs unopposed 


KENNEDY KALVODA 
News Reporter | @KKalvoda1 


This year’s Student Senate election will 
mark the third in a rowin which all executive 
candidates are running unopposed. It will be 
the fourth consecutive election the vice pres- 
ident and secretary positions have had only 
one candidate. 

As for the executive ticket, there are four 
senators running: sophomore Liz Motaze- 
di, who will be running for President; soph- 
omore Nate Brown, who will be running for 
vice president; junior Garrison Kennedy, 
who will be running for secretary; and soph- 
omore Jillian McNamara, who will be run- 
ning for treasurer. They are all running un- 
der the “Motivation” campaign. 

Campaigning will be from March 28-April 
1, voting will be from April 4-8 and results 
will be announced April 12. Students will be 
able to vote on Catpaws. 

Despite the buzz spanning from the up- 
coming election, Student Senate continued 
its normal business by making three appro- 
priations at its March 29 meeting. 


The fraternity Alpha Phi Alpha asked for an 
appropriation of $1180 to fund its Alpha Week. 
This will take place April 4-8 and will in- 
clude multiple events throughout the week. 

Next will be “Phirst Impressions,” which 
will be from 6-7:30 p.m. April 7 in the Stu- 
dent Union Ballroom. It will be a speed dating 
event and sexual health awareness seminar. 

To finish off the week, Alpha Phi Alpha 
will host “Phinished Product,” which will be 
a party from 9-11:30 p.m. April 8 in the Sta- 
tion Center Room. Senate voted unanimous- 
ly to appropriate the funds. 

Bearcat Golf Club requested an appropri- 
ation of $1,500 to pay for expenses through- 
out the next fall and spring golf season. These 
expenses include polo shirts and entry fees 
to the national golf tournament and expens- 
es. Senate voted unanimously to appropriate 
the full amount. 

The African Student Organization re- 
quested an appropriation of $1,125 to pay for 
its Taste of Africa event April 9, which will 
include a dinner of traditional African food 
followed by dancing and music. 

The appropriation was originally $805, 


but during the presentation, ASO Treasurer 
Edidiong Idong-Bassey announced the or- 
ganization required more than it previous- 
ly thought due to the cost of the food, which 
will be imported directly from East Africa. 
The Senate voted to amend the amount to 
$1,125 and also voted unanimously to ap- 
propriate the funds. 

“Taste of Africa brings some vibes and en- 
ergy to the campus that some organizations 
might not bring. We bring different tastes 
and foods and culture so that people can have 
a wide variety of experiences here on cam- 
pus,” Idong-Bassey said. 

The Inclusion Committee also announced 
during the meeting that Black Student Union 
and Student Activities Council are having a 
hygiene product drive April 1-15. Donation 
boxes can be found throughout campus for 
those who are interested in donating. 

The Inclusion Committee also announced 
the International Student Organization will be 
having a dinner at 6 p.m. April 1 in the Student 
Union Ballroom. All proceeds will be donated 
to Save the Children Inc. to support the chil- 
dren affected by the ongoing conflict in Ukraine. 


Local healthcare sees 
effects of nationwide 
Goctor, nurse shortage 


KENNEDY KALVODA 
News Reporter | @KKalvoda1 


Since the beginning of the 
pandemic in 2020, shortages 
in various areas have become 
increasingly common. A short- 
age of nurses and doctors in 
the U.S. has plunged health- 
care into a further crisis. 

In Missouri, it would take 
500 physicians to fill the void 
the state is currently experienc- 
ing, according to Kaiser Health 
News. Out of the 114 counties 
in Missouri, Platte County is 
the only county that is not ex- 
periencing a doctor shortage. 
There are only five other coun- 
ties that are experiencing a par- 
tial shortage, according to the 
Rural Health Information Hub. 

Nate Blackford, president of 
Mosaic - Maryville, said the hospi- 
tal is currently experiencing a de- 
cline in medical professionals in 
multiple areas, but mental health 
and women’s health have been hit 
harder than the other practices. 

The U.S. could see an estimated 
shortage of 37,800 to 124,000 phy- 
sicians by 2034, including short- 
falls in both primary and special- 
ty care, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. 

This shortage has proven to 
be a difficult problem to fix, es- 
pecially in Missouri. Through- 
out Missouri, 9,155 applicants, 
or about one in five of the can- 
didates, for residency programs 
did not match with one residen- 
cy program in 2021 alone, ac- 
cording to the National Resi- 
dent Matching Program. Res- 
idency is the next step doc- 
tors must take after complet- 
ing medical school. This also 
includes applications from in- 
ternational medical schools — 
a significant portion. 

As part of the Balanced Bud- 
get Act in 1997, Congress put 
a cap on the number of resi- 
dents the Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services would 
support. The act also placed a 


freeze on funding at the level it 
was at the year prior. However, 
while the number of students 
enrolled at medical schools has 
increased, the cap remains. This 
has created a bottle neck in the 
system and stymied the flow of 
new doctors into areas where 
the shortage is most present. 

“T think the days of us just be- 
ing able to put an ad out and ex- 
pect multiple providers to jump 
on and be interested, those days 
are over,” Blackford said. “We’ve 
gotta do a better job of growing 
our own, of using the technol- 
ogies that are available to us.” 

To combat the shortage, there 
is a bill going through the Mis- 
souri Legislature. This bill would 
permit assistant physicians to 
become licensed — similar to 
doctors who have completed a 
residency — provided they have 
practiced for five years with a 
collaborating physician, passed 
a licensure exam and completed 
certain training requirements. 
This would allow for assistant 
physicians to fill in the gaps be- 
ing caused by the shortage. 

“Anything that we can do 
to bring more supply to the 
area, especially in rural mar- 
kets where it’s difficult to recruit 
and retain providers over time. 
I think getting better access and 
better supply is welcomed from 
a health care professional per- 
spective,” Blackford said. 


a 


Some people in the state sup- 
port the bill, such as Dr. Jeff Da- 
vis, chief medical officer for Scot- 
land County Hospital in rural 
Memphis, Missouri, and an ex- 
ecutive committee member of the 
Missouri Association of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons. 
However, others, such as the Mis- 
souri Nurses Association, believe 
that the 12,000 nurse practitio- 
ners throughout the state would 
be better suited for the job. 

On a national level, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Amer- 
ican Academy of Family Phy- 
sicians, and the Accreditation 
Council for Graduate Medical 
Education also opposed the bill. 

Blackford said he believes get- 
ting students interested in med- 
ical school and the medical field 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF MOSAIC MEDICAL CENTER - MARYVILLE SUBMITTED 
Dr. Amulya Dakka speaks with a patient at Mosaic - Maryville. Maryville’s only hospital has not been immune to 
the doctor shortage plaguing the U.S., particularly rural counties. 


will help combat the nationwide 
shortage. He emphasized the im- 
portance of practicing medicine in 
rural areas and called on students 
who are interested in medicine to 
practice it in these areas. 

“Small town doctors really 
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have an opportunity to leave a 
legacy. We've seen that repeated- 
ly here in our community. Prac- 
ticing medicine in a rural envi- 
ronment is extremely rewarding, 
and it’s something we will con- 
tinue to need,” Blackford said. 
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Parsons runs for City Council reelection 
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of being on Council. Parsons is running for a second term for City Council. 
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SIDNEY LOWRY NEWS EDITOR 
Tye Parsons sits at his desk in Northwest’s Administration Building. After just over three years 
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In the rearview mirror, Tye Parsons 
sees years of successful projects the 
city worked to accomplish. After just 
over three years on City Council, this 
is why Parsons’ time in local govern- 
ment doesn’t just come from his tenure 
on the Council, but rather 25 years of 
experience inside governments across 
northwest Missouri. After graduat- 
ing from Northwest in 1998, he found 
a job working at the Northwest Mis- 
souri Regional Council of Govern- 
ments, which kickstarted his passion 
for helping small cities receive fund- 
ing for large projects. 

“T’ve been in and around local gov- 
ernment my entire career,” Parsons 
said. “T like to think that I bring that ex- 
perience to the Council that I, you know, 
I speak the lan- 
guage. I know when 
it comes to access- 
ing state and feder- 
al funding and how 
we can get some of 
those larger projects 
done. That’s what I 
do every day.” 

Despite COV- 
ID-19 being a huge 
obstacle, Parsons 
managed to help 
start and com- 
plete many proj- 
ects. He said one of 
his biggest accom- 
plishments on the 
Council was help- 
ing start the con- 
struction on South 
Main Street, a proj- 
ect where the city received a $10.4 
million grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

“That is a transformative project 
for our town,” he said. “I say it all 
the time, but towns our size don’t get 
grants that size.” 

Parsons was also involved in proj- 
ects like the opening of the new Keith 
Wood Public Safety Building, the open- 
ing of Thomson Splash ‘N’ Play, in- 
creased pay for Maryville police offi- 
cers, and the installation of a granu- 
lated activated carbon adsorber to help 
with ongoing water plant issues. 

He said his number one priority if 
reelected will be to complete projects 
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“We’ve had a lot 
of momentum 
and a lot of great 
opportunities in the 
future. I just want to 
be a part of that,” 
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that help with Maryville’s water qual- 
ity. After three years of hearing peo- 
ple’s concerns about the water, Par- 
sons said his experience in being able 
to find state and federal money to help 
fund the improvements for the water 
plant comes in handy. 

“I’m all about leveraging local dol- 
lars to get at state and federal mon- 
ey,” Parsons said. “It’s going to be so 
important when we start talking about 
the water plant. I mean, these are tre- 
mendously expensive assets to a com- 
munity and tremendously important.” 

Parsons focused a lot on using his ex- 
perience in local government to help find 
grants and other funding opportunities 
for costly projects that face the city. 

The Council recently approved the 
purchase of a new fire truck for the 
Maryville Fire Department, and Par- 
sons was part of find- 
ing the partnership 
with USDA Rural De- 
velopment to pay for 
just over half of that 
truck. Instead of hav- 
ing taxpayer dollars 
pay for the entirety of 
the new fire truck, he 
was able to help find 
other funding for the 
equipment. 

“We took our tax 
dollars, and then es- 
sentially we doubled 
it,” Parsons said. 
“And now instead 
of having a smaller 
truck that wouldn’t 
last as long, we have a 
state-of-the-art $1.3 
million fire truck 
that’s going to last for 40 years. And 
so, it’s that type of experience I think 
that I bring to the table, just knowing 
how those things work.” 

After three years on City Council, 
Parsons wants to keep his seat and be 
at the forefront of important plans of 
improvement for the city. 

“We've done a lot of good work over 
the past three years. We’ve had a lot 
of momentum and a lot of great op- 
portunities in the future,” he said. “I 
just want to be a part of that; I want 
to help. Through my background and 
experience, I’ve always felt the need to 
serve, and this is a great way to do it.” 
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Williams wants to bring blue-collar view 


SIDNEY LOWRY 
News Editor | @sidney_lowry 


For the last 10 years, Bryan Wil- 
liams has worked for the city of 
Maryville doing everything from vol- 
unteering as a firefighter to working in 
the Public Works Department. Now, 
after a decade working for the city, he 
said he wants to continue to contrib- 
ute to Maryville by bringing a new per- 
spective to City Council — one from a 
blue-collar worker. 

“I didn’t always feel that the average 
citizen in America is very well-repre- 
sented on the Council,” Williams said. 
“We really don’t have a lot of blue-col- 
lar people there.” 

Williams said the idea wasn’t one 
that came to him in an instant. It was 
a small but pervasive one that grew af- 
ter years of working for Maryville and 
seeing the city’s impact on citizens. 

“T got to see how 
the city prioritized 
things and how we 
did things,” Wil- 
liams said. “At the 
bottom level, I got 
to see things from 
the bottom looking 
up, and I really al- 
ways felt like may- 
be I could do more 
for the city, more 
for the citizens.” 

Many of Wil- 
liams’ Facebook 
posts for his cam- 
paign talk about in- 
frastructure. The 
candidate said 
he thinks the city 
needs to refocus its 
spending on water, 
distribution sys- 
tems, sewer collec- 
tion and streets. 

“Those four things are really the 
foundation of what our municipality 
provides the citizens,” Williams said. 
“Paired with that, you have your pub- 
lic safety, which is your police, fire and 
dispatch. Those would really be at the 
top of my list.” 

One of the top projects Williams 
wants to get his hands on if elected 
would be helping with the new water 
treatment plant. 

He said since he has a background 
working with the water maintenance 
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for the city, he has a unique perspec- 
tive on the project. 

“Understanding what it’s like to be in 
a hole in the middle of night with tools 
freezing to your hand — I understand 
what employers will be going through. 
I'll understand that when someone 
comes to the Council with a need, why 
it’s important,” Williams said. 

“Honestly, I think I’ll be able to 
see through some of the fluff that 
kind of comes through the Coun- 
cil as well because of that back- 
ground,” Williams said. 

For the treatment plant, he wants to 
help with the budget for next year to 
make sure the plant is a priority before 
the funding of other projects. 

Williams said that though the con- 
struction on South Main Street is seen 
as a pain for some people, he is hap- 
py to see the replacement of some 
of the water system 
structures, as it was 
much needed. 

Along with 
building the infra- 
structure and foun- 
dation of Maryville, 
Williams said, com- 
munity safety also 
plays a role. 

With his back- 
ground in firefight- 
ing and dispatch- 
ing, Williams said 
he knows every of- 
ficer in the city. 
Along with that, he 
said there’s things 
Maryville can be 
doing to help its of- 
ficers succeed. 

Williams said im- 
proving training for 
officers will help the 
overall safety of the 
community, proposing the idea of 
making improvements to their firing 
range and training. 

“This campaign isn’t about me,” 
Williams said. “I’m not going to get 
any benefit out of being on the Coun- 
cil. I don’t have a business in town or 
a project I’m trying to push. I genuine- 
ly care about the city. This community 
has been great to me the last 14 years, 
and I just have a passion to serve. This 
will be another opportunity for me to 
serve the community.” 
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Voters 
to see 
new tax 
for ADA 


repairs 


SIDNEY LOWRY 
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In the municipal election 
April 5, voters will come across 
a question about raising sales 
tax in the city to help support 
Maryville Parks and Recreation. 
Parks and Recreation Director 
Jeff Stubblefield came before 
City Council to talk about the 
impacts the sales tax would have 
on the parks and facilities at the 
March 28 Council meeting. 

The tax that supports 
Maryville Parks and Recreation 
—a1/8% sales tax that brings 
in around $260,000 annual- 
ly — has remained stagnant for 
the last three years. Stubble- 
field said there needs to be an 
increase to help make major re- 
pairs to parks, the Community 
Center and the Aquatic Center. 

The 1/8% tax that helped 
build the Maryville Commu- 
nity center ended in Septem- 
ber 2021. The newly proposed 
tax voters will see on the bal- 
lot is for a 1/4% sales tax for 
the next 20 years. 

If the sales tax doesn’t pass, 
Stubblefield said Parks and Rec- 
reation will have to consider 
many alternatives for fund- 
ing. He outlined the possibili- 
ty of having to shut down parks 
that are not compliant with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, 
raise user-activity fees, raise 
Maryville Community Center 
and Aquatic Center entry fees, 
reduce the staff and hours of op- 
eration, and reduce the mainte- 
nance on parks and amenities. 

Beyond a slew of repairs, 
the tax would also help get the 
80% of Maryville’s parks that 
are not compliant with the 
ADA up to regulation. 

“With our master plan, the 
Park Board has set the ADA ac- 
cessibility as a priority; this in- 
cludes the bathrooms, sidewalks 
and parking,” Stubblefield said. 

Many parks around town, 
such as Franklin Park and Beal 
Park, make it very difficult for 
wheelchair users to make it to 
the restroom facilities, as there 
is an absence of sidewalks lead- 
ing to them. The space inside 
the restroom makes it difficult 
for mobility. 


0% 


of parks are not compliant 
with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 


“There isn’t a sidewalk on 
one of them,” Stubblefield said. 
“Tf you had to get a wheelchair 
to the bathroom, it’s not gon- 
na happen. Once you get there, 
the door... it’s not even 32 inch- 
es long. That’s an issue with all 
the restrooms we have in most 
of the parks.” 

There are also parks, such as 
Beal Park, that make it difficult 
for wheelchair users to be able to 
use the playground equipment 
because there are wooden bar- 
riers surrounding the area. 

The tax, if approved by vot- 
ers, would also partially pay for 
repairs at the Maryville Com- 
munity Center. 
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Rural areas see 
need for public 
defenders 
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or decades, the Missouri 
Pete Public Defender Sys- 
tem has been underfund- 
ed and understaffed, with state 
attorneys overloaded with cases. 

Ryan Williams, the district de- 
fender for the 4th Judicial Circuit, 
started his career in public de- 
fense in 2017 and has been at of- 
fices where he had to handle more 
than 70 cases at a time. 

“The bottom line is whether or 
not we can provide ethical repre- 
sentation to our clients,” he said. 
“It’s easy to do when you have, you 
know, five, 10, 25, maybe 30 cas- 
es. But once you start getting 50 
plus, it becomes harder to put the 
amount of time that you need into 
each case because youre constantly 
fielding calls from clients and their 
families and talking to witnesses.” 

In order to spread out the 
caseload, having adequate staff- 
ing plays a large part in accu- 
rate representation. 

“T came from the Chillicothe 
office, and I know that the office 
has had openings since, I believe, 
March of last year that they’re still 
trying to get filled,” Williams said. 

Kelly Miller, the district de- 
fender for the 43rd Judicial Cir- 
cuit, is based in Chillicothe. There 
are supposed to be nine attorneys 
to defend the 10 counties covered 
by the 43rd Circuit. Of those nine 
spots, two of them remain open. 

Miller said the nine attorneys 
take on around 75 cases at a time, 
and there are negative impacts on 
the cases when public defenders 
have to take on more. 

“It requires you to go ahead 
and prioritize, you know, what 
is vital and what would be help- 
ful, but you can’t get to,” Mill- 


er said. “So that’s, that’s kind 
of the, you know, the quandary 
that we are at, at this point, un- 
til we get fully staffed.” 

In February 2020, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union filed 
a class-action lawsuit against 
Missouri putting people charged 
with crimes on waitlists as they 
waited for public defenders to 
represent them. After being 
dubbed unconstitutional, Mis- 
souri had to come up with a 
way to fix the long line of peo- 
ple needing to be represented. 

“Tf the state of Missouri can- 
not afford to hire enough public 
defenders to properly represent 
all indigent defendants, it should 
either reallocate its resources ac- 
cordingly or significantly decrease 
the number of people it chooses to 
prosecute in criminal court,” said 
Jason Williamson, deputy direc- 
tor of the ACLU’s Criminal Law 
Reform Project, in a press release 
from the ACLU. 

Mary Fox, Missouri public de- 
fender director, helped to end the 
waitlist by spearheading the Mis- 
souri Justice Fellowship Program, 
a $3.6 million initiative to bring 53 
new public defenders to the judi- 
cial districts throughout Missouri. 

The program is meant to hire 
young attorneys to start off their 
careers in the public defender sys- 
tem during a two-year commit- 
ment period. During that time, 
they will work cases and receive 
additional training and seminars 
to further their careers. 

Though the fellowship was 
meant to bring more people into 
the defender system, Fox said 
there are currently 40 to 50 va- 
cancies. She partially credits this 
to the “Great Resignation.” 
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Northwest 
hosts Court 
of Appeals, 
hears four 
arguments 
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The Missouri Court of Ap- 
peals, Western District, heard ar- 
guments for four cases at 1 p.m. 
March 28 in the J.W. Jones Stu- 
dent Union Ballroom. Court ap- 
peals usually occur in Kansas 
City, Kansas, but for the past 20 
years, they have been held in var- 
ious areas of the Western District 
to give individuals an opportuni- 
ty to observe the judicial system 
in progress. The Missouri Court 
of Appeals last met at Northwest 
March 11, 2019. 

Representatives in each case 
were given time to give arguments 
to a three-judge panel. The pan- 
el consisted of presiding Judge 
Douglas Thomson, Judge Gary 
Witt, and Zel Fischer, a judge on 
the Missouri Supreme Court. 

Thomson graduated from 
Northwest Missouri State Uni- 
versity and practiced law in 
Maryville as an associate cir- 
cuit judge. He joined the West- 
ern District in 2020. 

Fischer grew up in Watson, 
Missouri, and was a trial judge 
in Rock Port, Missouri, before 
joining the Missouri Supreme 
Court in 2008. 

Witt was an associate circuit 
judge in Platte County and was 
appointed to the Western Dis- 
trict in 2010. 

The panel of judges heard 
arguments from the cases of 
State of Missouri v. Curtail J. 
Hudson; George Schumacher 
v. Linda Stadler; Hannah Stick- 
ler and Molly Stickler v. Austin 
McGinnis and Kenneth Wells; 
and Walter Adams v. Treasurer 
of the State of Missouri-Custo- 
dian of the Second Injury Fund. 

In Missouri v. Hudson, Jef- 
fery Esparza, Hudson’s attor- 
ney, appeared on his behalf. On 
Aug. 1, 2018, Hudson allegedly 
smoked laced marijuana, and af- 
ter calling his aunt in fear he was 
going to jail, he grabbed a shot- 
gun and went up to confront his 
neighbor Surge Israel Charles. 

“He traveled over to his 
friend’s house and asks his 
friend things like, “Why are you 
conspiring against me? Why are 
you lying to me? Why are you 
out to get me?” Esparza said. 

Hudson shot and wound- 
ed Charles. Vincent Main, a by- 
stander driving by, was shot at 
and injured when a shotgun 
shell pellet hit his rib cage. Hud- 
son then shot bystander Xingong 
Hao multiple times and, accord- 
ing to eyewitnesses, beat him 
in the head with the butt of the 
shotgun after he was shot. Hao 
was killed as a result of the at- 
tack. He was a Chinese mission- 
ary visiting Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and was a father of four. 

Hudson admitted to smoking 
marijuana and shooting Charles 
and Hao. Prior to this appeal, 
Jackson County Circuit Court 
found Hudson guilty of second- 
degree murder, first-degree as- 
sault, unlawful use of a weapon 
and three counts of armed crim- 
inal action. He was sentenced to 
26 years in prison. Hudson ap- 
pealed his case for involuntary 
intoxication. Hudson also ap- 
pealed because the original tri- 
al did not have the testimony of 
Dr. Lisa Witcher, an expert on 
the effects of PCP, which Hudson 
claimed his joint had been laced 
with. Thomson asked if it could’ve 
been marijuana with higher lev- 
els of THC than Hudson had ever 
had before. The defense pointed 
out that possibility was ruled out 
by Witcher’s testimony. 
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